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The Wound received at the Norman-french Invaſion was like 
that of an envenomed Dart, it conveyed a Poiſon, which 
may long be lurking in the Veins of our Mother-Country. 
Our Conttitution hath never recovered itſelt ſo far, as to 


retain for any Time, the healthy State of an egual Mixture. 
. SerRMON before the Antigallicans. 
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Serken at the Tiwn-Hall in Oxford, 


Mr. Mavyor and GENTLEMEN, 

I Taaxk you for the Honour of being admit- 
ed, according to your ancient Ulages, to 
the Freedom of my native City. I think 

there is ſomething highly honourable Even in the 

Name of Freedom: It is a Word, that hath been 

long in Uſe in this Iſland ; it is neither of Greet, 

Latin nor French Original but entirely Englifs. 

For our Anceſtors brought it with them from 

lower Saxony. And as long as the eld Engliſh 

Government or Conſtitution ſubſiſted, they not only 

retained the Name, but held alſo, and enjoyed 

the Thing : which they looked upon as a Jewel 
ſo valuable to themſelves and their Poſterity, as 
never to be weighed in the Balance with any 
temporary Wealth, or Profit whatſoever. Be- 
cauſe they knew that Things of this Kind were 
of no Value unleſs they could be uſed; and that 
thoſe, who had loſt their Freedom mult loſe alſo, 
by their Captivity, their Power to uſe them. They 
therefore in the firſt Place retained their Liberty 
as a Bleſſing in itſelf, and the ſole Means of pro- 
curing, or reliſhing every other Enjo ment. 
Tust Sentiments YL preyaiied _— 
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the Engliſh till the Death of Harold the Second, 
when not attending to the Value of it, they be- 
gan to loſe Sight of their Liberty: And through 
their baſe Dealing at that Juncture, we their un- 
happy Deſcendents have ſeen it, but by Glimpſes 
ever ſince. 

I SHALL make this very plain by conſidering 
the various Exceſſes and Fluctuations in the Con- 
ſtitution, from the Time, wherein the BasTAaRD 
of Normandy aided by an Army from Flanders and 
the Empire, gained that Battle wherein King Ha- 
rold loſt at once his Life and Crown; and in 
Conſequence of which, the People were deprived 
of their ancient Form of Government. For ta- 
king Advantage of the Diſunion of a Nation 
without an Head, he brought the Majority of 
thoſe, who had Power and Place, in the od Enc- 
Lis$H Government to attend him, in much the 
ſame Manner as they had done our ancient 
Kings, but finding them in this Form untracta- 
ble, he determined to alter the Conſtitution. The 
French word Parliament, till the Nox Mans came, 
was quite unknown in Ergland : Nor did we ever 
read of an Houſe of Commons. Our Kings were 
aſſiſted occaſionally, by and with the Advice of 
a general Council, which from the Number of its 
Aſſeſſors was called Mycke! Mote, or great Meet- 
ing: and from their Qualifications, Wittena— 
gemote or Meeting of J/iſe-Men. The whole Aſ- 
ſembly were called alſo by the general Name of 
Wites, or Rice-men, that is, People of the Ge- 
vernment, though they were divided into ſeveral 
Claſſes, as firit the Elder Thanes comprehending 
the Ealdermen or Dukes, then the Earles: After 
theſe the /efer Thanes, who were diſtinguiſhed 
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only by that Title. Before the Earles we find 
the Churchmen Arch-biſhops, and Leod-biſheps, 
that is the Lords of Dioceſes and others of, the 
greater Clergy. Of this Aſſembly thoſe who 
were molt obnoxious as well as dangerous to the 
Norman Tyrant were thoſe of the Rank of Earles, 
and Thanes ; the latter Order he by Degrees abo- 
liſhed entirely, erecting upon the Ruins of their 
Honour, the Power andy Title of the Nor man 
Barons, with a Deſign by this new Order to eat 
out likewiſe, and annihilate as much as might be 
the Engliſh Earles. For in ancient Times, the 
Earles, as well as thoſe few of the Nobility, who 
were Dukes inhabiting upon the Spot from whence 
they took their Titles were naturally, and by Of- 
ice much more than Lora-leutenants in their ſe- 
veral Counties: And therefore while others were 
for fixing the Uſurper, theſe were often to his 
Prejudice raiſing and heading Armies. So then 
to depreſs the Aſſertors of Eugiiſhb Liberty, not 
only the Thanes, but alſo the greater Nobility 
were murthered or miſplaced, or what remained 
of them, ſo lowered, and overmatched by the 
Exaltation of the Nerman Order of Baron, that 
the old Engliſh Peerage and Power were by De- 
grees eclipſed, and the Government ct the Nati 


on being of a miltary Form was j%ntly in the 


Hands of the Uſurper, and his Baron-captains. 
Tuls was one of the Periods, when our An- 

ceſtors ſaw not a Glimpſe of LIBER T. | 
Tuer were in Hopes of a View of it not long 
after, but the ſeeming Light was but a falſe Ap- 
pearance, and like the Ignis fatuus a mere Delu- 
ſion. The Norman Kings though ſeemingly Su- 
preme, being in Effect but Foint-tenants of Sove- 
A 2 reignty 
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1 
re ignty with the Barons, the Body began 
quarrel with the Head, and to do it with the 
better Face, they talked of Liberty: But, alaſs, 
the Liberty —4 talked of, however by Acci- 
dent it turned out afterwards, was never intend- 
ed for the Subject. The Alteration was only 
with a View to erect their own Order into petty 
Tyrants, and plume themſelves with the Feathers 
they ſhould pluck from Royalty. For as at the 
Beginning of the Norman Power, their Form of 
Government by King and Barons reſembled that 
of Oliver Cromawel and his Council of Officers: So 
within a little Period it changed ſo far, as to be 
ſcarce reſembled by any Power now in Europe, 
unleſs it be that of Poland. For by the Reign of 
King Joux it came to ſuch a Paſs that thoſe 
they called the Barons were in their ſeveral 
Territories independent and intolerable Tyrants, 
the King a Cypher, and the People Slaves. 

Tunis was the State of Things in the Reign of 
King Joun, who beſide the Infoleace and Fadtion 
of the Nobles had the Power and Interdi&s of the 
Pepe to ſtruggle with. It may be a Matter worth 
noting by the Way, what fatal Influence the 
Power of the Popes, or the Neticns and Appre- 
henſions of that Povrer as entertained by Princes 
and People have had upon the Engliſh Liberties, 
In the Time of King Joan, it was the Inſtru- 


ment ef depreſſing all the Attempts of the King 


for his'own, and the People's Liberty, and the 
Means of affiſting and eſtabliſhing the Nobles in 
their intended Tyranny 3 which grew to ſuch an 
inſufferablè Pitch in the Reign of Henry the 
Third, that the unhappy King, though with the 
Colours of Royalty about him, was carried a- 

bout 
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like a Parrot in a Cage by the Earl of Leiceter, 
and obliged like one of thoſe Animals to utter 
only juſt fuch Words as hjs Keeper ſhould dic- 
tate. After many and various Struggles, ſuc- 
ceeding Princes aſſiſted by Time and Policy, 
found Means to diſſolve their Tyranny, however 
from the ſame Root of Bitterneſs, the Norman 
Itch of Ariſtecracy, there aroſe another Branch, 
which not being properly watched grew much 
too high, and extending itſelf with baneful In- 
fluence, overſhadowed, withered, and extin- 
guiſhed Monarcnyv. The Seeds of this Ret olu- 
tion were ſown ſo long before, as in the Reign of 
Henry the Third, when there were many fatal 
Changes in the Conſ?utution. The Kingly Power 
ceaſed while the King was yet alive, and the Go- 
vernment fell into the Hands of ws or free 
People. The Factiq; of the Barens, who had 
the King in their Cuſtody, not thinking their 
Bottom broad enough while the People held a 
natural Veneration for him, and Concern ſor his 
Liberty, were induced to let them alfſ.> taſte the 
Fruits of ſuch a gainful Monopoly, as that, which 
engrofſed at once the Prerogative of the King, 
and the Liberties of their Fellow-Subjects ; 
an Order therefore was diſpatched to the Con- 
fervators (a new Magiftracy) to ſend four 
Knights from each County to fit as Nepreſen- 
tatives of their reſpective Shires in Parliament. 
For now that French Word began to be much in 
Faſhion, inſtead of Mvcke!-mote and Vittena-ge- 


mote, by which our Engliſh Anceſtors called the 


great Council of the Land. And indeed we had 
no Title to uſe the ancient Name, ſince the Aſ- 


ſembly was now of another Form. For from 
1 | " theſe 
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theſe Beginnings aroſe that new Appearance in the 
Senate of England, which was afterwards formed 
into a Chamber by itſelf under the Name of the 
Hous of Commons, In the Year 1264 there 
were four Repreſentatives for the Shires. But the 
Combination, who governed at that Time of 
Day, finding good Reaſon for Exchanging their 
Parliaments, leſt by being long together they 
ſhould think of So. Things, or ſerve bad 
Purpoſes : There was another Parliament in the 
Year 1265. with a new Mixture of ele#ive Com- 
moners, there being two Knights Reprelentatives 
of each County, and of each City and * as 
many Citizens and Burgeſſes. 

Ix all theſe later Periods the FREEDOM of Eng- 
land ſeemed to appear, and diſappear according 
to the Character, and Abilities of the Prince. For 
it is very certain, that Prince, who cannot 


maintain his own Liberty, will never be able to 


defend the Liberties of his People. For this 
Reaſon, the People ſhould always ſtrengthen the 


Hands of a good KING; becauſe in fo doing they 


ſtrengthen themſelves, againſt any of thoſe dan- 
gerous Foremen, who may prove at once their 
own and their Maſter's Enemies. But :o return 


to my Remark, that in the Reigns abovemen- 


* ed, and in others ſucceeding, the Freedom of 
* England ſeemed to appear anddiſappear accord- 
© ing to the Character, and Abilities of the Prince.“ 

Dip Edward the Firſt, a Prince of glorious 
Courage, and Capacity, ſuffer any to oppreſs 


himſelf, or oppreſs his People? With ail the Ad- 


ditions, the Barons made to their Aſſembly from 


the Commons, they were not able to abridge 


him of the proper Power, and Aclivity of a King. 
BuT 


17 * 

Bur they broke out again upon his Succeſſor, 
and all the ſucceeding K iN s to Henry theSeventh, 
as they wanted military Power or political Capa- 
city were Saves themſelves, or ſaw their People 
Slaves to the Inſolence of their Nobles, who at 
the ſame Time that they were Makers of Kings 
were ſure to be Deſtroyers of Subjects. This exorbi- 
tant Power of theirs was ſo ſenſibly felt by Henry 
the Seventh, that he ſet himſelf to invent a Re- 
medy, which though a temporary Remedy for 
him, proved to Poſterity as bad as the Diſeaſe : 
For it was the Foundation of the after unconſtitu- 
tional Elevation of the Houſe of Commons. 

Cons1peRrinG ſince that Time the Similitude 
of the Power of this Houle to that of the Norman 
Barons, and its occaſional Riſe from hem, I call- 
ed it a Branch. You may give it any other 
Name if you will, it was certainly ſomething, 
which grew apace. By the Reign of Henry the 
Sixth, they had their Speaker at their Head and 
were gathered into a Body by themſelves. 

Henry the Seventh finding them in this for- 
ward Condition, and being deſirous to pull down 
the Nobles by their Means, threw as much of the 
Power of the State into the Hands of the Com- 
mous as poſſible : So that if Henry the Fighth his 
Son, had not been a bloody Tyrant himſelf and 
kept them in Order by the Fear of Execution, they 
would have been too powerful for him. The 
ſhort Reign of Edward the Sixth and his Mino- 
rity gave them Advantages again: But the 
Reign of Mary being popiſb and aſpiring to that 
oppoſite Kind of Tyranny, unlimited Mon akChy, 
was by no means auſpicious to Popularity. 

I nave before obſerved the Effects, which the 


Power 
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Power, or the Fear of Popery have had not only 
on our religious, but civil Liberties. No ſooner 
was Mary dead, but Elizabeth, for fear of har- 
bouring ſome Prieft in Diſguiſe, took Care that 
there ſhould be very litile Learning in her Houſe 
of Commons. Ignorance in Power ſoon grows 
turbulent: It was not long before they gave her 
ſaucy Anſwers. Which to a Woman of her high 
Firit were extremely diſagreeable ; but her Pe- | 
netration and Hypocriſy came in to the Aſſiſtance 
of her Pride, and fo ſhe ſaved Appearances. By 
reading Demoſthenes and Tully, and other Writers, 
who treat of the tickliſh Government of a popu- 
lar State, ſhe perceived the Danger of oppoſing 
herſelf to an Ariſtocracy, the Extent of whoſe In- 
fluence ſhe could not fee. For though ſhe never 
ſhewed her Diſtreſs as a Princeſs, nor indeed was 
it ever ſo great, as that of King John, yet there 
was ſomething very fmilar in their Caſes. As 
Jobn had to engage with the Pope, on one Hand, 
and*the Barons on the other; ſhe allo was con- 
tinually alarmed by the Pope; and apprehenſive 
of the growing Power of the new Barons of the 
Houſe of Commons, of whom the bought her 
Peace by imperceptibly yielding her Prerogative, 
and by her ſoothing and cajoling Speeches, which 
ſhe conceived in ſuch ſort of Terms, that her 
People might believe, that to be the Effect of Con- 
decenſion and Goodneſs, which only proceeded from 
Neceflity, and Fear. However by Arts like 
theſe, ſhe made Things /2ft her Time, and never 
let the Vulgar diſcern, t that the Balance of Power; 
which ſhe held in England was become unequal. 
But when James the F irſt came to the C rown, the 


W cight of the Houſe of Commons was not to be 
concealed, 
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concealed, he not only found them, but called them 
KINOS: chey permitted him indeed to enjoy that 
Title, but they aim'd at the Power; and he went 
on preaching about his Prerogative, while they 
looked grave without, and laughed within. For 
Matters were haſtening apace to that Event, 
when even the Name ot Royalty ſhould be no 
more, to ſhew the Meaning of the Times, plain 
Charles Stuart was the Word, and the Scene open- 
ing diſcovered the Murder of the King, and a 
Set of new Governors buſy in effacing all the As 
and Monuments of Royal Power. It is ridiculous 
to charge this great Revolution upon Religion 
alone, the Seeds of which, I have already obſer- 
ved were ſown ſo long before as the Reign of 
Henry III. To bring it about there was one con- 
ſtant, and many accidental Cauſes, but R&igion 
throughout the whole, however ſtrong, was only 
a changeable, ſecondary Inſtrument. | 
Tusk have been the Fufuzations of this King- 
dom from the Time, that the 0/4 Engliſh Syſtem 
was altered by the Norman Tyranny, till the 
King Government, which had ſubſiſted ſo many 
hundred Years in England, was for a While en- 
tirely deſtroyed by the wmatural Power of the 
Houſe of Commons, and the People thereby 
thoroughly enſlaved. But the Miſeries and Dil- 
trations of this Uſurpation were too great to con- 
tinue long. Monarchy was fo eſſential to our Con- 
ſtitution, that the Directors of the new Syſtem were 
ſoon convinced, that neither the Forms of L aw, 
nor any material Inſtrument of Goverment could 
ſubſiſt without it: And therefore they wanted at 
leaſt the Figure of a King, and Charles II. was 
very little more. For coming in by _ and 
B not 
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not by Congueſt, he was forced to proceed very 
tenderly. The Monarchy might have recovered 
itſelf gradually perhaps, by continuing without 
Convullipn through another RxIO, but James 
II. by his Attachment to Popery ,overſet it all, 

King | Willem III. came in upon his Declaration 
for a 2 free Parliament, but whatever Security he 
might give his Pcople againſt any Attempts from 
himſelf, he could procure them none againſt the 
Attempts of their own Repreſentatives. They be- 
gan to impriſon his Subjects in Kent, and yet re- 
fuſed to bring them to a Trial. ® The Spirit of 
the Nation could no longer bear ſuch Inſolence 
as this; 200,000 Engliſhmen threatned the Houſe 
of Commons, which had ſo good an Effect, that 


they pretended to aſk the King's Protection. 


What is reported of the King, that he propoſed 
to the Hlauſe to collect their Privileges in Writing, 
that he might paſs them into a Law, is moſt 
likely to have happened at that Juncture. If 
fuch a Thing were in Agitation, ſo noble and 
generous a Propoſal from a crowned Head, for 
the Bent fit of the Suljefs, was yet evaded by their 
Repreſentatives. For which jt would be hard to 
aſſign any other Cauſe, than that they had a /e- 
cret Intereſt of their own to ſerve, diſtjn& both 
from that, of Xing, and People. + The Neglect of 
ſuch a Crifis was attended with the Conſequences | 
it deſerved, and the Caſe of the Petitioners from 
KexT was in the Reign of Queen Anne more than 
eee by that of the Men of Ayle/bury. Both 

very hard Caſes, Gentlemen, and yet ſuch may be 
the Caſe of every Man in England, if we want 


Senſe, and Honeſty, and Courage enough, to 


move for ſome Law, to prevent it, For God's 
Sake 
See Appendix No, 1. f Appendix No. 2 
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Sake then lay aſide for a Time all {fer Diſtine- 
tions, and turn your Eyes to a moſt material Ar- 
ticle; an Article of national and general Concern, 
which affects all Parties and Conditions ; every 
King, that ſhall fit upon the THRONE, and every 
Man, that ſhall ever be a Subject. 
Po if an Houſe of Commons can at Pleaſure 
exerciſe ſuch a Power as was exerciſed in the 
Caſes abovementioned, we abſolutely depend 
upon their Pleaſure, and cannot promiſe ourſelves 
Security a Moment in our own Houſes, while at 
the ſame Time the Xing and the Lows (as yet in 
Being) by affording us no Protection will become 
uſeleſs. It is of the laſt Importance therefore for 
you to enquire, whether ſuch a ſtrange Sort of 
Power hath of late been exerciſed. You have 
certainly Liberty to do this, if you have any 
Liberty at all. The Licence granted by the 
Kings of England to your Repreſentatives for Free- 
dom of Speech and Counſel, is granted for your 
Sakes; and therefore may truly be ſaid to be a 
Licence at your Service. Uſe it then in the 
Name of God, eſpecially at this conſtitutional 
Criſis, when you will have an Opportunity not 
only of telling the Grievances, you may have ſuf- 
fered from your own Repreſentatives, and upbraid- 
ing any of them with their paſt Ignorance, and 
Miſconduct, but alſo of propoſing to them ſome 
Terms for your Security betore you make ano- 
ther Choice. It would be ſurprizing indeed, if 
after you have bound down the Power of KINGS 
by Magna Charta, and the Bill of Rights, that 
the Houſe of Commons, who are Creatures of 
your own making, may notwithſtanding _ 
B 2 the 
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the. Notion of Privilege, exerciſe over you a more 
unlimited Power than that of Kings. 

Ir is ſuch a Power as our KIxN ds can never 
grant : Becauſe, they have it not to give. And 
how far the PrOrLE have ever granted, or con- 
ſented to it, would appear to all the World; if 
they were to propoſe to every. Candidate at the 
enſuing Election ſuch a Provision for their Li- 


berties as this. 


81 R, 
0 you ſhall promiſe under your Hand and 
cc Seal (and in the Performance of that Pro- 
© miſe, your own HoxovuR, and that of your Po- 
« ferity ſhall be concerned) that when you take 
your Seat in Parliament, you will never at- 
e tempt to erect in the Houſe of Commons, a Pow- 
c er ſuperior to, or independent of, that of the 
& Laws and the King: But that you will with 
6 all convenient Speed endeavour to procure a 
Bill, which ſhall faithfully explain, and de- 


fine, what is meant by the Privileges of the 


« Hovsz of Commons; that every Elefor in the 
% Kingdom may know as well as hen, the Ex- 
<« tent of that Power, which he truſts in the 
< Hands of a-Fellow-Subje&t. 

- * You ſhall deny none of the King's Subjects, 
e who are untried and uncondemned, the Uſe, 
% Benefit and Protection of the Laws of Eng- 
<« land: Nor ever attempt to ſtop, or over-rule 


4 the due Courſe of Law by JuRIts, in any of the 


King's Courts of Juſtice. 

Fou ſhall deny none of the King's Subjects 
<« the Rights and Privileges confirmed to them 
„ by Magna Charta, or any other Charter, Act, 

Y or 


4 

& or Bill containing and explaining Rights : Nor 
« deem any to be Privileges of the Houſe, 
e which you do not know to be ſuch, by ſome 
& Grant or Charter of the CRown ; or by ſome 
cc antient, and undoubted CusTom, eſtabliſhed, 
te and continued with the free Conſent and Liking 
of the People. 

And becauſe it is of the utmoſt Importance, 
ce not only to your Conſtituents, but alſo to the 
ce whole Body of the NaT1on, that no Miſtake be 
© made, either in the Explication of ſuch old 
& Grants or Charters, or concerning the Antiqui- 


e ty and Reality of Precedents and Cuſtoms : You 


© ſhall farther conſent, when the Bill is prepared, 
« and before it paſs the Houſe; to communicate 
<« printed Copies thereof, to your Conſtituents, that 
<« they may peruſe them, for the Space of we 
Months; and gather thereupon the Advice of 
&« ſuch of their Body, as are well ſeen, and read 
<« in the Antiquities, and Laws of ENGLAND. To 
te the Intent, that if any Objection can be fairly 
<« raiſed; the Bill, in the Part objected to, may 
upon Memorial or Petition modeſtly preſented, 
ce be ſubject to your after-thought, and further 
Amendment, or Alteration.” | 


Sven a Proviſion for their Liberties, where they 
are truſted in any Hands beſides their own, is what 
every wiſe NATION will demand: And what no 
honeſt Man can with any good Grace deny, eſpe- 
cially as Things are eſtabliſhed here in England. 
For as our Conſtitution does exact from our So- 
VEREIGN himſelf, in this Particular, the high and 
ſacred Obligation of an Oath : It puts it in our 
Power no doubt to demand ſome Compact from 

any 


F."7 

any inferior Perſon, in whom we are to * 90 
Power, which may be occaſionally turned again 
our Lives and Liberties. Otherwiſe there would . 
be People more exempt from the Obſervance of 
the Laws, and conſequently more arbitrary, that 
is, ſuperior to the Kine himſelf: but a Set of 
Men ſuperior to the Kix are no Part of the Eng- 
liſh Conſtitution; and therefore the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution is againſt ſuch People. But thoſe whom 
the Engliſhb Conſtitution is againſt, are againſt the 
Enghſh Conſtitution. 

FURTHER as a diſcretionary Power, and Domi- 
nion in the Houſe of Commons, over the Lives, 
and Liberties of their Fellow-Subjects, or over 
the Laws, which are to protect thoſe Lives and 
Liberties, is thus directly oppoſite to the * 
and fundamental Parts of our Conſtitution: 
is it contrary to the very Being of their own oY. 
ſembly—to the Character, they aſſume to them- 
ſelves, — and the Iden, the Wor Lp entertains of 
them. | 

For ſhould a Foreigner, defirous to know. the 
Uſes of our Coxsriruriox, aſk an Enghſbman— 
What Occaſion have you for an Houſe of Commons? 
His Anſwer no Doubt would be, to defend the Li- 
berties of the People. Upon which ſhould the 
Foreigner alk farther, —but what it inſtead of de- 
fending. you put it in their Power to deſtroy them? 
the Eugliſoman perhaps might bluntly reply 
That then, and in that Caſe there would be 10 
Occaſion for an Horſe of — 

So that conſidering the 2ſc, and proper conſtitu- 
tional Meaning of this Houſe, and the Right 9 — 
have as free Electors to know the Sentiments o 
your future Repreſentatives (which cannot well be 

done 
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done but by acquainting them with your 22 
You have in the Reaſon of the Thing a Right 
alſo to propoſe to them, the aforementioned, or 
any ſimilar PRovIisſoxs. They are at Liberty, 
to be ſure, to receive, or reject them : But it is 
not likely, that any honeſt, well-meaning Gentle- 
men would be ynwilling* to limit, by a vriiten 
Law, a Power, which a free Conſtitution can 
never give them, and which (if they thought they 
poſſeſſed) while there is a King and Laws in 
England, they may be aſhamed to own. 

Axp now, Gentlemen, I have only to add a 
Word or two, to vindicate this my «npoliſhed Ad- 
dreſs from Miſrepreſentation. I am, well aware, 
when People ſerve their CounTRY upon Princi- 
ple, without Regard to the intereſted Views, 
either of their own, or anotber PARTY ; that, as 
they ſtudy to pleaſe neither, they may poſſibly be 
miſrepreſented by both. A Courtier may ſay per- 
haps (for there is often a Difference to be made 
— the Party of a Court and the Party of a 
King) I ſay a Courtier might inſinuate that this 
Man is changing his Principles, and turning Ja- 
cobite. Gentlemen, you all know with what ſteady 
Affection my Father adhered to the Intereſt of the 
preſent Royal Family; and as I was born, and 
educated in this Place, you have been Eye-wit- 
neſſes like wiſe of my own Conduct. If Oppoſi- 
tion to unconſtitutional. and arbitrary Power /where- 
ever I find it) make the Character of a Tig: I 
may fairly be ſaid to come under that Denomi- 
nation; moſt eſpecially when I declare, as I have 
done in my Mritings, and do now, very con- 
formably to the Oath I have juſt taken, “ that 
if there be any ſuch Thing as hereditary Right, 

« the 


TLIC 
te the Title would certainly belong to his Ma- 
« jeſty King GezoR GE—and that to any one who 
„ ſtudies Enghſ Hiſtory, he will appear to be 
ce of the moſt antient Race both of the Enghfþ 
and Scottiſh Kings.” This is not the Declara- 
tion of a Jacobite. 

Ax lett any Gentlemen, who call themſelves 
Tories, ſhould think me a miniſterial Tool, and 
that I am come to execute ſome Scheme of theirs ; 
I frankly declare, and, I think, the Thing ſpeaks 
for itſelf, that I never had Friends or Intimates 

about the Court. I have, upon trying Occaſions, 
1 {erved a Prince, and a good Prince too, who is 
[i not permitted to take Notice of me; and defend- 
ed a Religion which, as it is by Law eſtabliſhed, 
| - ought to have afforded me better Bread. But I 
1 did not then forſee, that it was growing out of 
It Date ; becauſe, in that Caſe I might reaſonably 
| have thought, that it's % Preferments muſt in 
| Policy go to it's worſt Detenders. I do not pre- 
1 tend by this to any uncommon Degree of Merit 
4 as a Churchman, though I defy the World to con- 
S vince me of a baſe or wicked Action. If I have 
been thrown into humbler and more laborious Scenes 
of Life, than may ſuit with my Degree, and the 
Years I have now paſſed over, it is a Fate I ſuſ- 
b tain in common with many others, more antient 
Ui and more worthy Clergymen. I muſt obſerve 
[lt however,. that, though this Circumſtance of 
It much Company, may teach a Man ſome Con- 
Wt ſtancy in ſuffering, it does not take from him or 
1 them, the Right, or Reaſon to complain. For 
1 Communities were made for Men, as well as Men 
W for Communities: and therefore every Community 
0 ought reciprocally to afford hem the firſt Protecti- 
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on, who by being in their Places it's 20% Subjet75, 
have thereby been it's beſt Support. If ſuch People 
are not treated according to their Vants and Sta- 
tion, it is plain the Community has another Powe R 
within it, oppoſing and counteracting ig own. 
F or which Reaſon, as it can never be thought a 

2 or a good one; fo neither in ſuch a Condition 
can it long ſubſiſt. Circumſtances like theſe have 
always led me to think very ill of a Form of 
Government oo much Republican. Becauſe in 
ſuch Places, there being no SuPER10R to wetch, 
and check, Men have it in their Power to form 
themſelves into Juntos, and Combinations; and 
without Regard to the genera! Good of Socie ty, 
to ſeek only their own Continuance, and to do 
Juſt what they pleaſe. In ſuch Governments we 
generally find that Honeſty is either overlooked 
or elſe oppreſt and poor. Thus at ATHens, we 
read, that Ariftides was baniſhed for meriting to 
be called the Juſt : And of the old Heroes of 
antient Rome, there were many, who left not 


wherewithal to bury them. 


CCC of this Speech 
having no great Relation to public Matters, is 


omitted upon that Account. * * 
„ * * 6 oo & © m2 
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APPENDIX. - Number I. 


The CASE of the Kentiſh PeTiTIONERS, 


T was in the Midſt of thoſe Clamours, that ecchoed 

through the Kingdom, and the univerſal Diſſatisfaction 
of the People at the Proceedings .of the Houſe of Commons, 
&c. that the Gentlemen of Kent petitioned them, in a very 
humble Manner, to have regard to the Voice of the People, and 
provide effettually for their Religion and Safety, &c. 
It was ſigned by all the Deputy Lieutenants there preſent, 
above twenty Juſtices of the Peace, all the Grand Jury, and 


other Frecholders then there. 
This Petition was offered to the Houſe on the 8th of May, 


1701; the Gentlemen who delivered it, and own'd it at the 


Bar of the Houſe, were Mr. William Colepepper, Mr. Thomas 


Colepepper, Mr. David Pelkill, Mr. Juſtinian Champneyes, 
and Mr. Wilkam Hamilton; for ſo I hnd all their Names 
written in the Votes, without the Addition of %%; though 
four of them were Juſtices of the Peace, and two Deputy 
Lieutenants of the County. Concerning the Petition, the 
Houſe came to this Reſolution, That it was Scandalous, Iuſo- 
lent and Seditious, &c. The five Gentlemen they ordered to 
be taken into the Cuſtody of the Serjeant at s. The 
Treatment they had from him was very fingular, and ſhewed 
that they were under the high Diſpleaſure of the Houſe ; for 
when he accidentally ſaw two of them talk together, he drew 
his Sword upon his Deputy for permitting it : And when up- 
on one of thoſe Gentlemen's demanding a Copy of their 
Commitment, which they reckoned they had a Title to by 
Virtue of the Habeas Corpus Act, and he refuſing it, the 
Gentleman ſaid he hoped the Law would do him Juſtice, his 
Reply was, that he car'd not a Fart for the Law. The Reve- 
rence of the Law is fallen very low indeed, when one who has 
the Honour of being a Servant to the Houſe of Commons, 
can preſume to make ſo bold with it. However this Speech 
was of a Piece with the Declaration he had made the Gentle- 
man before, That he had unbounded Liberty of uſing 
them at Diſcretion, that he could confine them at Pleaſure, 
put them into Dungeons, lay them under Ground, Sc.“ 
and indeed, by the Miſeries and Naſtineſs of their Confine- 
ment, one would imagine that the Power of the Inguiſition 
was at that Time ſubſiſting in the nominally very free —_— 
| 0 
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of England. The People however being warned and taking 
Warning, there came a Memorial incloſed in the following 
Billet directed to x H——y, Eſq; Sr to the Houſe 
of Commons. 


Mr. S———r, | F 

T HE Memorial you are charged with, in the Behalf of many 
T houſands of the good People of England. 

There is neither Popiſh, Jacobite, Seditious, Court, or Party 
Intereſt concerned in it; but Honeſtly and Truth. | 

You are commanded by Taue Hundred Thouſand Engliſhmen, 
to deliver it to the H. e of C s, and to inform them, that 
it is no Banter, but ſerious Truth; and a ſerious Regard to it is 
expected; nothing but Juſtice, and their Duty is required, and 
it & required by them who have both a Right to require, and 
' Power to compel, viz. the People of England. 

We could have come to the Houſe firong enough to oblige them 
to hear us, but we have avoided any Tumults, not defiring to 
Embroil, but to Save our Native Country. x 

If you refuſe to communicate it to them, you wug/l find Cauſe in 


4. ſhort Time to repent it. 


This was not delivered by a Woman, as was ſaid, but by 
the very Perſon who wrote it, guarded by about ſixteen Gen- 
tlemen of Quality, who if any Notice had been taken of 
him, were ready to have carried him off by Force. 

The Memorial among other things, contained a Claim of 
Right under ſeven Heads, of which the three former run 
thus: —“ We do hereby claim and declare, Fin, That it is 
the undoubted Right of the People of England, in caſe 
their Repreſentatives in Parliament do not proceed accord- 
ing to their _— and the People's Intereſt, to inform 
te them of their Diſlike, diſown their Actions, and to direct 
* them to ſuch things as they think fit, either by Petition, 
« Addreſs, Propoſal, Memorial, or any other peaceable way 
* —Secorndly, That the Houſe of Commons ſeparately, and 
« otherwiſe than by a Bill legally paſſed into an AF, have no 
« legal Power to ſuſpend or diſpenſe with the Laws of the Land, 
« any more than the KING has by his Prerogative.—Thirdly, 
„That the Houſe of Commons has no legal Power, to im- 
e priſon any Perſon, or commit them to Cuſtody of Serjeants, 
* or otherwiſe (their own Members excepted)but ought to ad- 
„ dreſs the King, to cauſe any Perſon, on good Grounds, to 
_ © be apprehended, which Perſon, fo apprehended, oughtto 


© have 
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te have the Benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, and be brought 
ff to Trial by due Courſe of Law.” After other Claims it 
concludes :—* Thus, Gentlemen, you have your Duty laid 
before you, which it js hoped you will think of: But if 
you continue to neglect it, you may expect to be treated 
* according to the Reſentments of an injured Nation; Eng- 
* [men are no more to be Slawes to Parliaments, than to 
% Kings. Our Name is Lec1on, and we are MANY,” 


APPENDIX Number II. 
The CASE of the Mer of Ayleſbury. 
Jae, E had been great Complaints long made, and 


theſe had increaſed within a few Vears, of great Par- 

tiality and Ixjaſticgę in the Election of Parliament-Men, both 
by Sheriffs, and by the Returning-Officers in Boroughs, In 
Ayleſoury in Buckinghamſhire, the Return was made by four 
Conſtables; and it was believed, that they had made a Bar- 
ain with ſome of the Candidates, and then managed the 
latter ſo, as to he ſure that the Majority ſhould be for the 
Perſon, to whom they had engaged themſelves. —And when 
theſe Matters came to be examined by the Honfe of Com- 
mons, they gave the Election always for him, who was reck- 
oned of the Party of the Majority, in a Manner as bare-faced 
that they were ſcarce out of Countenance, when they were 
charged for Injuſtice in judging of Elections. It was not 
eaſy to find a Remedy againſt ſuch a crying Abuſe, of which 
all Sides in in their Turns, as they happened to be depreſſed 
had made great Complaints, but when they came to be the 
Majority ſeemed to forget all.—Ar laſt the Action was 
brought againſt / iiam I hite, and the other Conſtables of 
Axleſbury by one Matthew Aly, who had been always ad- 
mitted to vote, but was denied it in the laſt Election.ä— This 
Action was tried at the 4/7zer, the Jury found that the Con. 
ſtables had denied him a Right of which he was undoubted'y 
in Poſſeſſion, fo that they were caſt with Damages, But it 
was moved in the Oucen s Bench to quaſh all the Proceedings 
in that Matter. The Judges Poabel, Gould, and Poauis were 
of Opinion, that no hurt was done to Ay. Chief Juſtice 
Helt alone differed from the Reft. He made a great Diffe- 
rence in an Election of a Member, and a Right to vote in it. 
That the Houſe of Commons were the only Judges of the 
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former, whether it was. rightly managed without Bribery, 
Fraud, or Violence: But the Right of voting in an Election, 
was an — * — founded either on a Freehold of fotty 
Shillings the Year, r. on Burgage-Land, or Preſcription, 
or by Charter, c. theſe were all -/zga/ Titles, and as fuch 
triable in a Court of Law. He ſpoke long and learnedly 
and with ſome Vehemence upon the Subject : But he was one 
againſt three, and fo the Order of the Queen Bench was given 
for the Conſtables. However this Di/in#ion of his Lordſhip's 
was a very ju// one, and of the laſt Importance. For if the 
Majority of the Houſe of Commons were to be in this parti- 
cular Judges of private Right, it would put it into their 
Hands, at any Time, to fill a Number of Seats in the Houſe, 
and ſo by Degrees entirely to — the Power of Elec- 
tion in the People. They knew the Advantage of ſuch a 
Power, and therefore contended hard for it in their third Re- 
ſolution. But the Matter being now by a Writ of Error 
brought before the Houſe of Lords, their Lordſhips on this 
Occaſion ſtood as a Bulwark for the Conſitution and reſolved 
(z) That the declaring of Matthew Aſhby, &c. is in effect to 
ſubje& the Laws of Euglaud to the Votes of the Houſe of 
Commons, Oc. 

The Lords hkewiſe ordered the Lord Keeper to ſend a 
Copy of the Caſe and their Reſolutions to all the Sheriffs of Eug- 
land, to be communicated to all the Boroughs in their Counties. 
The Commons were highly provoked with this, but they had 
during this Seſſion loſt much of their Reputation, not only 
with fair and impartial judges, but even with thoſe, who 
were moſt inclinedao favour 2 udgement of the Lords 
in the Caſe of 4#by being executed, five other of the Men of 
Ay!:ſbury brought their Action againſt the Conſtables for re- 
fuſing their Votes: Upon which the Houſe of Commons 
committed them to Nexwgate, where they lay three Months: 
When being apprehenſive that the Queen would grant Writs 
of Error whereby they might be diſcharged, they alſo order- 
ed them to be removed from Neærgate, and taken into Cuſtody 
of a Serjeant at Arms, which Order was executed at Mid- 
night, with ſuch Circumitances of Terror, as have been ſel- 
dom exerciſed againſt the greateſt Offenders. The Reſoluti- 
ons of the Lords upon this, deſerve to be the Baſis of a Law 
to prevent ſuch Exceſſes in the Commons for the future, they 
are too long to be inſerted here: But their laſt Repreſentati- 
on before the Jucen muſt not be totally omitted, which was, 
That the Proceedings of the Ilouſe of Commons againſt 

the 
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the Ayleſbury Men were wholly new, and unprecedented. 


That it is the Birth-right of every Exgliſiman, who appre- 
« hends himſelf to be injured, to ſeek for Redreſs in her Ma- 
« jeſty's Courts of Juſtice. That if there be any Power that can 
« controul this Right, and can preſcribe when he ſhall, and 
„when he Jhall not be allowed the Benefit of the Laws, he 
« ceaſes to be a Freeman, and his Liberty and Property are 
« precarious. ' That the Crows lays Claim to no ſuch Power 
and their Loraſbips were ſure, the Law has truſted no ſuch 
«< Authority with any Subjects whatſoever.” 

To prevent, therefore, future Inconveniences of this Sort, 
my good Countrymen, we may reaſonably hope that thoſe 


who pretend to claim ſuch Authority, will by a written Law 


for ever reſign it. This is a Thing you ſhould not ſleep over. 


„„ 


2 


ExTRACTS from the SPEFE CH of Lord Chief 
| Juſtice HoLT. 


Am ſenfible, ſaid he, of the great Diſadvantage I lie un- 
der, becauſe eleven of the Judges are againſt my Opinion. 

The Caſe being of Moment and Concern I did net confer 

with them, before I delivered my Thoughts. And it is a 

ſecond Diſadvantage, that I have ſo great an Eſteem for 
their Sentiments, that I would willingly refign my Opinion 

to theirs. But then J lie under another, which is to en- 

counter an Opinion and Judgment of the Houſe of Lords. 

I muit confeſs the Commons of England are entruſted with, 

and are very zealous for our Liberties, and therefore I would 

think it a Misfortune, to lie under their Diſpleaſure. Yet 
there is another Thing, that lies upon me, which at all E- 
vents I am to take Care of, and that is a good Conicience. 
I am upon my Oath to judge impartially and juſtly. I do 
not tbink this ſuch an Impriſonment, that the Freemen and 
Subjects of Ergland are to be bound by; and it will affect all 
the Kingdom, if by any Declaration, or Prohibition made 
by the Houſe of Commons, they are reſtrained from bring- 
ing a lawful Action. Neither of the Houſes of Parliament, 
ſeparately or jointly, have any Power to diſpoſe of the Liberty 
or Property of the Subject. It muſt be with the Queen added to 
them, this is the Conſtitution of the Exg/;4 Government. It 
is ſaid in Return that the Priſoners are guilty of a Breach f 
Privilege for bringing an Action. I muſt therefore declare 
my Opinion, that commencing a Suit is no Breach of Privi- 
lege, though it be againſt a Member himſelf, ſo he be not 
affected in his Perſon or Lands. The fecond Crime menti- 
oned in the Commitment and Return is. Proſecuting. What 
is meant thereby ſeems not to be ſo clear, b=cauſe Proſecut- 

ing may be taking ſeveral Ways, as — of a Cantinu- 
ence, Which cannot be ſaid to be any Breach of Privilege; 
the Perſon of the Member, or his Eſtate not being diſturbed 
thereby. Again, the Houſe of Commons ſhould have 
ſhewn that they have a Privilege; for, if the High Conſtable 
of England ſhould not ſhew his Authority, we ſhould not 


take more Notice of him than of the Conftable of St. Mar- 


tin's. The Law of the Land muſt take Place. If an 
Action is ſued and proſecuted againit a Peer, no Action & 
: Scandalls 


®* Certainly his Lordſhip could not mean Mr. Carne. 
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Scandalis Magnatum, will lie, if there was any probable 


| Cauſe of Action. I do not think that ever Privilege did extend 


ſo far, as to exclude, or debar any Man from bringing any 
Action, eſpecially where there is juſt Cauſe. This Cale has 
undergone a great and high Judgment above, upon the 
Queen's Writ of Errors. Another Part of the Return 
Jays, that the Proſecution was contrary to the Declaration and in 
Breach, &c. I do not well know, what is meant by a Pre/ecuti- 
on contrary to a Declaration : But ſuppoſe there was a Decla- 


tion, I much queſtion if that Declaration will make a Breach 


of Privilege, which was not ſo before. There is no Prece- 
dent for it Privilege is not unlimited, but eſtabliſhed by 
the Rules of Law. If a Member break the Peace he muſt 
find Sureties, We. If the Declaration does claim a Privi- 
lege, and ſays it is ſo; yet if it was not ſo before; the People 
of England are not eſtopped, to ſay it is ſo. So neither the 
one Houſe nor the other can enlarge their Privileges. They 
concern the Liberties of the People in an high Degree, and 
nothing but an Act of Parliament can make a Man's Perſon 
ſubject to Impriſonment, but where originally ke was ſo ſub- 
ject, &c. Oc. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Speedily will be publiſhed (with a * Dedication to 
the Right Honourable HEXAT PEIHAu, Eſq; c. Cc.) 


HRISTIANIT V4 ſhining Light, notwithfanding 
th the Darkneſs of this World, and the Oppoſition of Jews. 
and Gentiles. | | 

A Sermom preached before the Univerſitxy at St. Mary's in 
Oxford, on Sunday, September 23, 1753. 
By John Free, D. D. Vicar of Runcorn in Cheſhire, and 
Zedurer of Newington in Surry. 
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